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“ VISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET, 


AND GATHERING ALL ITS TREASURES, SWEET Br SWEE?.” 
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THE COXCOMB CORRECTED. 


A TALE. 


Translated from the French of Mr. De Gaudin 


Concluded from our last. 


THE count had too much honour to com- 
ply with this impertinent demand, but the 
adroit Leonora knew well how to compel him to 
the measure ; and affecting to believe that there 
must be something criminal in the connection, 
grew cold and reserved. To vindicate the 
wronged Rosa, and pacify Leonora, he deliver- 
ed up not only the letters, but also the portrait 
of his virtuous mistress, to the most depraved 
of hersex. This was indeed atriumph for the 
marquise. She soon hastened to the house vt 
her fair and unhappy cousin, and with the maiice 
of a fiend, taunted her on the loss of her lover. 
«“ Jam more fortunate than you.”’ said she ; “ I 
have gained the admiration and homage of the 
most accomplished of men.” Rosa gravely 
began to remonstrate on the levity of her con 
duct. Spare yourself these superfluous ad 
mouitions, madam,” cried Leonora, * listen to 
me, and interrupt me not. The lover I speak 
of has had an affair with one of those women 
who keep up a reputation of virtue, but he 
soon grew weary Of a fare so badly supported, 
and has confided to me all her letters ; sce, here 
they are, perhaps you can recognise the writ- 
ing; here is her picture too; methinks it re- 
sembles you—you look pale. Ah, my prudish 
cousin, is this your morality? however, take 
courage. I will only show these tender billets 
to my most intimate friends. This lesson may 
be serviceable to you ; you now see the folly of 
playing the hypocrite.” 

At these words she hurried away, without 
giving Rosa time to recover the shock occasion- 
ed by this base accusation. Leonora kept her 
word; she showed the letters and portrait of 
Rosa to all her acquaintances—some pretended 
to see the guilt of Rosa quite plain—others 
doubted their authenticity. They did noi es- 
teem Rosa less, but they execrated the mean- 
ness and perfidy of the marquise The count 
himself was thunderstruck ; he no longer felt 
any regard for Leonora, for every day brought 
him fresh proofs of her baseness. He pitied and 
adored Rosa, and deeply repented that he had’ 
madly been the cause of the indignity she had 
experienced. The more her amiable character 
was exalted in his estimation, the deeper sense 
he entertained of his own unworthiness ; and 
he was convinced he could never again attempt 
to seek pardon of a woman he had so grossly 
insulted, and so deeply injured. 

The unhappy Rossa, left to herself, bewail- 
ed the perfidy of her lover with tears ofanguish ; 
she would no longer appear in public ; society 
had no charms for her, since she imagined that 
the finger of scorn was pointed at her; her 
doors were shut against all visitors, for she 
Suspected every one of treachery and deceit ; 
her sole consolation now was in offering up 
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prayers to heaven, and in rélieving thes od€er- 
ings of the afflicted and distressed: she “4 -d 
the public prisons, consoled the wré'!ed 
penitents, and mitigated the sorrows of the a- 
fortunate, by administering food and raiment. 
One day, when she by chance felt a desire to 
visits the cells of the criminals, she was in- 
formed that a new offender had been brought 
into confinement, who yielded himselfa victim 
to the blackest despair; he even rejected his 
tted food, and refused conversation with his 
failor. Curious to see this unhappy mortal, 
ane to bring him by, mild persuasions, to a 
proper sense of his melancholy situation, un- 
biassed by terror qr yw iganthropy, Rosa request- 
ed admittance to h,.x.gungeon, and obtained the 
required permissiim. Her eyes, accustomed 
to the light of-day, could not at first discern 
jects in the gloom ol the dungeon; but the 
wisoner hearing a noise, looked up, and no 


sooner.perceived the fair widow, than uttering 


a.piercing cry, he sunk prostrate on the earth. 
Astonished at a reception so extraordinary, 
and attributing it only to the agitation of the 
wretched culprit, Rosa endeavoured to reassure 
him: ‘Fear nothing,” saidshe; “1 do not 
come to insult your misery—I am unhappy, 
like yourself, though not guilty. Perhaps, 
like me, you suffer through the vices of others ; 


speak then ; if there is yet a chance, let me 


have the power of saving you; all I can do you 
may command.’——“¢‘ Oh, matchless woman.” 
replied a voice, suffocated with tears ; “ let not 
thy divine eyes rest on a monster so abomin- 
able ; who looks for nothing, who asks nothing, 
but death.”"—* What voice doI hear?” cried 
Rosa, wildly : “ What ! horrible suspicions—in 
a prison—is it possible ?’*-At these words she 
snatched the lamp from the hook, approached 
the trembling wretch, and in his hagged 
features traced the beloved lineaments of the 
perfidious D’Armance. : : 
The first impulse of her virtuous heart was 
a sentiment of indignation., , The presence of 
the wretch who had betrayed. her, abused her 
love and confidence, and sacrificed the proofs 
of her tenderness to an abandoned woman, 
could scarcely excite aby other emotion in her 
breast; but this first impression did not last 
long—pity soon succeeded. The anguish of 
the count, his tears, his self reproaches, his 
forlorn state, his bed of straw, and miserable 
fare ; oh, the tender heart of Rosa fully shared 
all his sufferings. For some moments both 
observed a profound silence; the count was 
the first to break it. “Oh, Rosa!’’ said he, 
“ T am the most culpable of men; I ask nothing 
from you, my doom is fixed, and in an hour 
like this you may believe my assertion sin- 
cere—from the moment in which I so basely 
betrayed you, my heart has not known an in- 
Stant’s peace. It is useless to say how dear 
you were to me; my passions and vanity alone 
attached me to the infamons Leonora ; but you 
are nobly revenged. I now detest my own 
existence, it is forfeited to the laws of my 
country : I am a homicide, but that is my least 
crime ; I did but rid society of a villain; but, 











in wrohging you, I was guilty of violence to 
heaven—I planted daggers in the bosom of 
innocence and endeavoured to blast that virtue 
I could not undermine.” 

“ Wretched D’Armance |” exclaimed Rosa, 
in tears ; “ if your penitence is really sincere, 
all your transgressions are expiated; I forgive 
you from my soul. Relate to me the events 
which have reduced you to this horrible state ; 
perhaps something may yet be done; you must 
not give way to despair.” 

The count, who expected nothing but re- 
proaches, was subdued by this gentleness—his 
tears redoubled—he threw himself at the feet 
of Rosa—he would have thanked her, but his 
sobs impeded his utterance ; and it was a con- 
siderable time before he could give her the 
explanation she required. 

Deceived by Leonora, sacrificed toa new 
lover, and apprized of her infidelity, having 
caught them together, rage and self-defence 
occasioned the dreadful catastrophe for which 
he was confined; his rival fell beneath his 
sword, but his retreat was stopped at the door 
of the marquise’s hotel, by several armed men, 
who seized and conve im to prison; he 
was visited the next da he vile Leonora, 
who overwhelmed him reproaches, and 
threatened to pursue him With her yengeance 
tovhis'last sigh. The cavalier, whom he had 
killed, was a man of intrigue, and allied to some 
of the first families in Spain. The count was 
a stranger, whom no one would undertake to 
defend ; consequently, death, or perpetual im- 
prisonment, must be his fate. 

Rosa had powerful connections, and she 
used all her interest in behalf of the count, 
whose antagonist, though dangerously wound- 
ed, was not yet dead ; every day she visited him 
in prison, and every day procured him some 
fresh comfort and indulgence. Atlength the 
cavalier was pronounced out of danger, and 
Rosa joyfully flew to the dungeon, to carry 
the delightful intelligence of life and liberty to 
D’Armance. 

The count, grateful and enraptured, poured 
out the effusions of his overflowing heart. with- 
out inte: ruption; he then repaired to his own 







lodging, resumed his former elegance of dress, 


and then hastened, full of hope and exultation, 
to claim the hand of his adorable Rosa. Instead 
of meeting his fair one, he was greatly astonish- 
ed at receiving the following billet :— 


“ D’Armance, while in prison, had a claim 
on my compassion, and no thought occupied 
my mind but anxiety for his deliverance ; that 






task is performed, I am now respo p. for 
my own honour: prudence, and variety of in- 


defineable feelings, forbids my receivii g. you 
here. If you are grateful for what I have done, 
the only manner in which you can properly 
convince me of it, is by your quitting Spain 
immediately, and for ever; by acting thus, and 
thus only, can you oblige and gratify your 
sincere friend, “ nosa.” 


“ What a dreadful order,” .cried the count ; 


“yet { have deserved it:” he could say na 
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more, but fell on the ground, deprived of sense 
and motion. The domestic ran to assist him, 
they conveyed him home ; he was in a raging 
fever. He sent repeated messages to Rosa, 
but she returned no answer; and his illness 
increased to such an alarming height, that the 
ablest physicians were summoned to attend 
him. On hearing this, Rosa, herself deigned 
to see him ; she repuired to his bedside, he 
held out his burning hand, his eyes lighted 
up with fresh fires. “ Moderate your joy; 
D’Armance; another trial awaits you still.” 
Rosa spoke words of comfort ; she allowed him 
tocall her friend, and promised him admission, 
when he was weil enough to call at her house. 
This did more for the count than all the medi- 
cines ; he was soon well enough to avail him- 
self of this permission, and, before his strength 
was reestablished, he hastened to her door. 
He was «dmitted by an old man, who informed 
him that Rosa was not there, but had left a let- 
ter for him.'g** What, another letter!” cried 
D’Armance, turning pale; “ What can she 
have to say ?” 

«“ The promise I made to you, D’Armance, 
was given in a moment of apprehension for 
your safety ; after what has passed, you cannot 
expect me to keep it. That I once loved you, 
I will not attempt td deny ; that sentiment, 
thank heaven, is now.effectually erased. My 
choice is a convent, for life; in that sacred 
asylum I will endeavour to forget the ingrati- 
tude of man, and the injustice of the world. 
We must meet no more ; but as I have stilla 
sincere wish for yo appiness, and a desire 
to see you renoun se follies, which youth 
and improper co ave urged you to per- 
sue; listen to my@muvice, as that of a tender 
friend. ‘Transfer your regard for me to my 
niece Isabella, she is young, wealthy, virtuous, 
and resembles me strongly in person ; her 
father will consent to the union, and I shall die 
I appy, in leaving to you all my worldly goods 
and my blessing. ROSA. 

It was with difficulty that the count read to 
the end of this cruel letter; when finished, he 
tore it into a thousand pieces, and trod it be- 
neath his feet. “ What is Isabella to me !” he 
cried, in a transport of fury, * or all the beauties 
on earth ; I love none but the barbarous Rosa; 
never will I wed another. Ah, why did she 
rescue me from the fate that awaited me, she 
has but prolonged my torments: oh, Rosa, this 
is deadly vengeance. But no, my tears, my 
prayers, will surely move her; good old man, 
tell me, I conjure you, what convent has she 
chosen? At your feet I beg the favour; here 
will I expire, unless you comply with my re- 
quest.” Thou hast conquered, D’Ar- 
mance!” crieda voice almost stifled with tears. 
The count looked up with surprise; the dis- 
guise of an old man was thrown aside, and 
Rosa fell into the arms of thc enraptured D’Ar- 
mance. 

** Pardon me, count, this severe test of your 
constancy; I am satisfied, receive my hand, 
and let all unpleasant retrospections be banish- 
ed.”—~It is difficult to describe the rapture ‘of 
the count; he committed a thousand extrava- 
gances, and could hardly believe his happiness 
real, till the solemn rites were performed, 
which secured to him his adored Rosa; and 
taught him the superior bliss of loving and 
being beloved by a virtuous object. At that 
sacred altar he abjured his former errors, and 
in his union with Rosa experienced a greater 








teiumph than ifall the beauties of the east had 
‘@zen subservient to his licentious wishes. 
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PLATO'S SOJOURNMENT AT SYRACUSE, 
AND FRIENDSHIP WITH DION. 


(From the German of F. L. Count Stolberg.] 


DIONYSIUS, the elder, had testified an 
ardent love of knowledge, and many Pythagore- 
‘au philosophers were collected round his court ; 
it was during this period that Plato came to 
Syracuse. His fame at first made him wel- 
come to the tyrant ; but, when he began freely 
to discourse against tyranny, Dionysius became 
angry. According to Diodorus, he was sold as 
a Slave for twenty mina, and redeemed by the 
philosophers. According ‘to Plutarch, one 
Pollis, a Spartan, who traded to Syracuse, was 
commissioned to sell him in Agina; which 
commission he strictly fulfilled : but, in either 
case, he was certainly soon afterward ransomed. 

At this- time there lived a man in Syracuse, 
who although the friend of liberty, and of 


severe principles, was yet highly esteemed by 


the elder Dionysius, and employed in public 
affairs; this was Dion, brother of Aristomache, 
second wife of the tyrant. The first resi- 
dence of Plato had not been fruitless; he had 
sown the Seeds of his philosophy in the heart 
of Dion, and the produce was the most digni- 
fied wisdom. Such’a man could not but be 
hateful to the courtiers of a young prince ; and 
it would seem easy to have rendered him sus- 
pected since he might have employed the res- 
pect in which he was held against Dionsysius, 
to the advantage of his sister's sons. But the 
young tyrant honoured Dion, and acknowledg- 
ed the purity of his intentions; for Dion en- 
deavoured to inspire him with a love of jus- 
tice, and with dignity of soul, and brought him 
acquainted with the writings of Plato, filling 
him with an earnest desire to be taught by that 
great man. Dion wrote many letters of invita- 
tion to Plato, and was seconded by the Pytha- 
gorean philosophers of Italy, who intreated 
his compliance 
ties, and the courtiers thought it necessary to 
give him a rival ; they therefore prevailed on 
Dionysius to recal Philistus, who had been 


banished, and who for the space of forty years, 


had been the determined friend of tyranny. 
The presence of Plato, at first had such an 
effect on Dionysius, that he not only admired 
him, but participated in his noble sentiments ; 
and the herd of courtiers were terrified, when 
the herald, according to custom, praying for 
the undisturbed continuance of the govern- 
ment of the tyrant, Dionysius exclaimed, 
“ What ! will you never leave cursing me?” 
These courtiers 
chagrin, that a sophist of Athens, as they called 
Plato, should overthrow the power of the prin- 
ces of Syracuse ; a city that had resisted the 
whole force of Athens. Discourse like this 
must produce its effect on a weak mind ; and 


- Dionysius, no doubt was staggered: but he 


was still more moved, by an intercepted letter 
of Dion te the chiefs of Carthage ; in which 
he warned them not to conclude a treaty of 
peace with Dionysius, unless he were present. 
Philistus had the art to place this letter in an 
hateful light ; and the tyrant, reproaching Dion 
without hearing his defence, banished him to 
Italy. Dinoysius then took Plato to his palace, 
apparently to honour hirn, but really to place 
him under a guard. Still he sincerely admired 
the wisdom of this great man ; often quarrelled 
with him, as often entreated forgiveness, and 
tormented him with tyrannical affection and 
boyish inconstancy. At last a war broke out, 


and he suffered him to depart. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Plato yielded to these entrea- > 


frequently testified their. 
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LETTER FROM ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO 
H1iS MOTHER OLYMPIAS. 


ALEXANDER, sensible of the approaches 
of his last hour, sent for his Secretary, and 
dictated to him the following letter, addressed 
to his mother Olympias: | 

** Alexander, who yesterday was master of 
the whole earth, and who this day is to be shut 
up in her bowels, to Olympias, the most ten- 
der of mothers, whom he has so little seen, 
and whom he will never see again, greeting. 

“‘ My ancestors have laid open the way Jam 
now going te enter upon, and I will ley open 


the same to those who shall come after me, 
thou, thyself, poor mother dost tread, in my 


footsteps ; itis with men as with days; they 
rapidly succeed each other, and insensibly lose 
themselves in the abyss of eternity. Suffer 
not therefore thyself to be seduced by the at- 
tractive charms of this deceitful world, the 
more its favours are great, the less are they 
durable. The tragical end of king Philip, my 


| father, is of this striking example : his virtues, 


his triumphs, your warm wishes, and your 
love, nothing has been able to ward off from 
him the mortal blow that has forced him from 
you ; and though I die in the vigour of life, he 
could not survive me. Support my loss with 
courage, and shed no tears, which will be 
equally unworthy of you and me. Spend in 
retirement the remaining part of your days; or 
if solitude mingles horror with your thoughts 
admit into your company those only who have 
not felt the shafts of adversity ; their small 
number,if indeed on the earth there isany one 
constantly happy, will be for you a motive of 
consolation. 

“ For my part, I am just setting out; the 
mansions into which I am to be received, offer 
me a tranquility which I could not taste here 
below. In the name ofthe tender bonds that 
unite us suffer not yourself to be depressed by 
sorrows ; it is the last proof required of your 
love by a respectful son. May this letter, 
which I date on the last day of my sojourning 
in this world, and onthe first of my commen- 
cing a citizen of the other, mitigate your trou- 
bles, and solace your afflictions. I desire and 
hope it will be so ; do not deceive a hope so 
full of consolation to me, and do not make sad 
my soul] by immoderate grief. 

Farewell.” 
_—-———n 6D ‘ ae 
CHARACTER OF DICK WILDGOOSE. 


WHENEVER Dick fell into any misery, he 
usually called it seeing life, if his head was 
broken in a quarrel or his pockets picked by 4 
sharper, he comforted himself by laughing at 
his misfortune, or imitating the dialect of the 
thief. His inattention to money matters had 
incensed his father to such a degree, that all 
the intercession of friends in his favour was 
fruitless. The old gentleman was on his death- 
bed. The whole family, and Dick amorig the 
rest, gathered round him. “I leave my second 
son Andrew, said the expiring miser, my 
whole estate, and desire him to be frugal.” 
Andrew, in a sorrowful tone, as is, usual on 
these occasions, “ prayed heaven to prolong 
his life and health to enjoy it himself.” “ I re- 
commend Simon, my third Son, to the care 0 
his elder brother, and leave him besides four 
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thousand pounds.” * Ah father,” cried Simon 
(in great affliction to be sure) ‘ may heaven 
give you life and health to enjoy it yourself.” 
At last, turning to poor Dick: “as for you, 
you save always been a sad dog; you'll never 
come to good ; you'll never be rich; I'll leave 
you a shilling, to buy a halter.” “ Ab ! father |” 
replied Dick, without any emotion, “ may 
heaven give you life and health to enjoy it 
yourself.” 
wannunn VR ws 
A SPARTAN BON MOT. 

THERE are many persons of weak intel- 
lects who place great value on every frivolous 
accomplishment, and become very vain of 
possessing them. A stranger came to Lacedz- 
mon to see the city, who had acquired the habit 
of standing a long time on one leg. Exhibit- 
ing this trick to a Spartan, he told him, vaunt- 
ingly—“ You could not preserve that posture 
so long.”’—=“* I know that,”’ replied the Lacedz- 
monian, “ but a goose can.” 


wee ven enw 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

A traveller, whose attachment to the wines 
of Italy had shortened his day, lies in the 
church of the Holy Ghost at Sienna, with this 
epitaph : 

«“ Wine, after being thé joy of my life, proy- 
ed the cause of my death; nor did I ever see 
the dawn of day sober. My bonesare still dry; 
therefore, dear traveller, pour wine on my 
grave, and drinking a cup thyself, by way of 
reguiem to my soul, go on and prosper.—_—— 
Adieu, honest topers ‘” 





A female at Darmstadt, Germany lately 
poisoned her own brother, through a principle 
of humanity and filial piety. He was ill, and 
his recovery was despaired of by the physicians. 
The girl, seeing that her parents, who doated 
on him, were exhausting themselves by their 
attendance and nightly watchings, believed that 
it was meritorious to save them and put the 
young man out of pain by administering opium 
tohim. The mother on discovering that he 
had been poisoned by his sister, died in a state 


of distraction ; the father took to his bed, ney-- 


er speak again, and survived only a few days, 
The daughter was convicted upon her own 


confession, and broken alive upon the wheel. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


By the ship Thomas, Hilliard, arrived at this port 
from London, advices have been received from that 
place as late as Nov. 13, the most important of which 

» that Bonaparte has been driven out of Moscow, 
and, in all probability, before this time, out of all 
Russia. They state that on the 18th Oct. Gen. Kut- 
Suow, understanding that Victor's corps had quitted 
Smolensk to join the grand army, decided to attack 
Murat’s advanced guard of 45,000 men, before Victor 
should join, and so suddenly, that Bonaparte shonld 
hot have time to come to his assistance with the main 
army. The attack completely succeeded. The Rus- 
Sians teok 38 pieces of cannon, 1500 prisoners, and 
the standard of the first regiment of Cuirassiers. 2000 
French killed remained on the field of battle. 

On the morning of the 20th, count Witgenstein 
stormed Polotsk, after two days bard fighting. 45 staff 
and superior officers, and 3000 rank and file were 
ade risoners, and an extroardinary number of the 
Pench were killed. The Russian loss also was con- 

Siucrable, but their success was complete. 
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gus has been as far as South Latitude 3. Sh 
~ captured (not before reported) the British brig Re- 
covery, from 
‘and lumber, which she manned and ordered to the U. 





On the 22d Oct. the corps of Gen. Winzingerode 
entered Moscow, having obliged the French garrison 
to evacuate it with such precipitation that they aban- 
doned all their hospitals. 

The latest accounts of the contending armies, state 
that Bonaparte has retreated from Moscow to Smolensk 
where, it is said, he is surrounded by the Russian ar- 
mies, which are said to be 400,000 strong. The army 
under Bonaparte, made up of men from different na- 
tions, is about 300,000. 

The new Conscription in France, takes 60 young 
men not exceeding 19 year's of age, out of every 100. 

A conspiracy to destroy the Napolean power, and 
the order of succession to the throne, and to excite the 
citizens or inhabitants to arm themselves against the 
imperial authority, has been detected in Paris. The 
conspirators, 24 in number, were tried the 28th, and 
the next day 12 of them, including three generals, 
had their heads chopped off. ‘The others are placed 
at the disposal of the Minister of War. 

it was reported in London, on the authority of an 
American gentleman from Paris, that Joel Barlow had 

set off for the head quarters of the French army, for 
the purpose of soliciting from Bonaparte 12 sail of the 
line and 36 frigates, to be manned by Americans. 
From Spain, observes a Liverpool paper of the 7th 
of Nov. the prospect seems somewhat darkened There 
exists no prospect of driving the enemy out of the 
Peninsula, during the present campaign. 

Fhe latest accounts from England state that consi. 
derable reinforcements of troops were about embark- 
ing from that country forthe Peninsula. 


By a private letter from Portugal, received in this © 


city, it is understood, that Lord Wellington was draw- 
ing his forces towards Lisbon ; and that he had issued 
a proclamation, calling on the inhabitants. of Spain 
and Portugal to rise en masse against their common 
enemy. 

The frigates President, commodore Rogers, and 
Congress, capt. Smith, arrived at Boston the last day 
of the old year. The specie taken in the Swallow, 
amounting to 168,000 dollars, was landed at the Navy 
Yard in Charleston, under the direction of the marshal 
of the district, whocaused it to be placed in six wag- 
gons, whieh, with colours flying and duums beating, 
attended by the crews of the squadron, protected by 
the marines, proceeded to Boston, and deposited the 


-money in the State Bank. 


Arrived at this port, on Saturday, the U.S. brig Ar- 
gus, lieut. Sinclair, from a cruize of 84 a: es Soy a 
She has 


uebec, for Jamaica, laden with salmon 


States. In the lat. of Bermuda, the Argus fell in with 
two British ships of the line, and 


cut away the anchors and boats, threw over-board the 
lumber on deck, stove the water casks, by which 
means the Argus escaped capture. The Argus was 
entirely out of provisions and water when She arrived. 

The Chesapeake is now, and has been for some time, 
blockaded by a British ship of the line and two or three 
frigates, which have taken a considerable number of 
vessels. 

Accounts from Ohio, state that on the 18th Dec. 
Col. Campbell, with 600’ men succeeded, after a most 
desperate conflict, in defeating a body of 300 Indians, 
atthe Massasenewa towns—between 30 and 40 In- 
dians were known to be killed, and 37 taken prisoners, 
with the loss on our patt of 2 officers and 6 privates 
killed, and 23 privates wounded, and 8 supposed dan- 
gerous. The town were the battle was fought was 
burnt, and three other towns were burnt without re- 
sistance. The Indians were of the Delaware and Mi- 
ami tribes, and entirely destitute of any kind of valua- 
ble property. It was Stated that Tecumseh, with 4 
or 500 warriors, was about 15 miles from the scene of 
action, 4nd our troops anticipated another attack on 
their return. , 

Very considerable collections of money have been 
made in Dr. Romaine’s church in this city (and very 
likely will in other churches) to be applied towards 
repairing the late great loss sustained by the Seram- 
pore establisment in the East-indies, for publishing the 
Holy Scriptures in the language of the Asiatic nations. 


THE SAILORS DINNER. 


The Dinner ordered by the Corporation for the brave 
fellows who belong to the frigate U. States, was on 
Thursday given at the City Hotel Broadway. At 2 
o’clock the noble Tars having Landed at New-M 
formed in procession, and proceeded down Pearl-st. up 


ul 


2 frigates, whieh cha- 
sed her for 4days. During the chace, capt. Sinclair. 
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Wall-st. and Broadway to the Hotel. Their appearance 
was highly gratifying to the feelings of every Ameri- 
can. As they passed appropriate Music was played 
by the Macedonian’s band, and the Boatswain’s pipe 
added not a little to interest the feelings of thousands 
who lined the streets. The sailors were dressed in 
blue jackets and trowsers, ahd glazed hats. ‘The ma- 
rines in their uniform, brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession. 

Having arrived at the Hotel they passed on, two 
deep, amid the huzzas of the populace. The dinner 
provided by Mr. Gibson, was excellent. Their toasts 
were appropriate, and drank with unaffected good will. 

The same decorations were in the room which were 
exhibited at the dinner given to Commodore Decatur 
and Capt. Hull. As soon as the sailors were seated, 
the curtains which concealed the two beautiful trans. 
parencies mentioned on a former cccasion were dis- 
played-- when Mr. Alderman VanperBiLt, one of 
the committee of the Corporation, rose and delivered 
an appropriate address, which was received with the 
most enthusiastic applause.....G az. 
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JENISON—DENTIST, 


AT MRS. LEWIS'S, 278, PEARL-STREET, 


CLEANS and repairs Teeth &c. not better, perhaps 
as well and as heap as others. Sells prepared Char- 
-coal for the Teeth and Tincture for Spornzy Gums. 
N.B. Home from 8 to 11, and from 2to 5. 


* 


—Qrptial. 
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MARRIED, 


Ot Saturday last, in St. Michael’s church, Blooming- 
‘dale, by the Rev. Mr Jarvis, Gaptain Isaae Hui! of the 
U. 8. Navy, to Miss Anh M daughter ot Elisha 
Mart, esq of Saybrook, Conn 

At Fishkill, by the Rev. ! estbrook, Mr. O. 
Holmes, of the house of Holm d Onderdonuk, to 
Miss Sarah Van Wyck, deughter of Gen John B Van 
Wyck 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr, Brady, Mr. 
Moses Ward, merchant, to Miss Mary W. Coles, 
daughter of Mr, Willet Coles, all of this city. 

At B yn, on the 6th December, by the Rev. 
Mr. Feltus, George Washington Storer, of the U. S. 
Navy, to Miss Ann Rayner, of Brooklyn. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev Dr. Romeyn, Mr. 
William D. Maltbie, merchant, of this cits, to Miss 













Frances Wells, of Mendham, N. Jersey. 


On Thursday evening last, by the Rev Mi. Burke, 
Mr. Henry Beck, printer, of Flatbush, to Miss Harriet 
Fowler, of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
Mr E.H D’Camp, to Miss Mary Miller, daughter of 
Mr. Wm. Miller, all of this city 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. 
Charles B. Mease, merchant, of South-Carolina, to 
Miss Sarah M. Graham, of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev Mr. M‘Clay, Copt 
Taber Pratt, jun. of Saybrook, (Conn.) to M:ss Sally 
Crawford, of this city. 
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DIED, 

In ~ city, Mr. bf Richardson. ‘ 

Mr. J. Wi , of Albany, inthe 2lst year o. ; 

Mrs. Somtan Shourt, a the 73d aenal ner tenes 

At Was’ington, the venerable John Smilie, Repre 
sentative in gress from Pennsylvania, aged 74, a 
native of Ireland. 

Mr. Reuben Brooks, ship joiner, aged 40. 

Mrs. Rachel Scott, in the 9'st year of her age. 

At Cincinnati, Mr. John M. Looker, printer, for- 
merly editor of the Washington Register. 

At Madrid, under the » Don P. Nanarro, hav- 
ing been detected with faise passports, and a letter 
from Soult to Joseph Bonaparte. 

At Hatifax, Capt. H. Stackpole. said to have been 
killed in a duel with Capt. Dacres. who also fought 
another duel on account of the surrender of the Guer- 
riere. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


TO LAURA. 


THE world, my dear Laura, survey, 
With a tear of compassion behold, 
Iiow the noble, the great and the gay, 

Misfortune’s embraces enfold 


See Wealth, her dull votaries lead 
In pursuit of ideal delight ; 
Should even their wishes succeed, 
Ah think not their sorrows are light. 


Behold how for lucre they toil, 
And the Soul’s calmest pleasures neglect, 
False fears will their passions embroil, 
While friendship and love they reject. 


Has ambition a presence more fair? 
Does she her false pleasures display? 

Ah tly with quick footsteps the snare, 
She spreads to allure thee away. 


Within her dark cell are concealed 

Every care which the mind can corrode, 
In them is fell treas:n revealed, 

She‘s false to her country and God. 


Does Splendor’s false tinsel endure ? 
And invite thee to Pleasure’s embrace; 
Oh shun the incitement impure, 
For vanity ends in disgrace. 


Yet think not the world is so poor, — 
Or of all consolation’ Bereft,—. 
We yet may enjoyment secure, <5 
While the pleasures of friendship areéy 


Is then Friendship a solace to care, 
And can yougts happiness slight ? 
If chased fro hearts of the fair, 
Where, wh an the angel alight ? 


Ah no, its sofsummons obey, 
With the fondest emotions enchain, 

A heart which true feeling will sway, 
While Religion and Friendship remain. 


ARIODANTE. 









a 5 
ADDRESSED TO THE AFFLUENT, 


QOH! ye, who meet stern Winter’s frown, 
Upheld by fortune’s pow’rful hand ; 

Who see the chilling snows come down, 
Yet have all comforts at command ; 


Oh! think of their less happy doom, 
Whom poverty’s sharp woes assail, 
No sparkiing fire, no cheerful room 
Revive their cheeks, cold, sunk, and pale, 


Deep howls the wind, the pelting rain 
Drips through the shatter’d casement cold 
While the sad mother’s arms contain 
Her infants shiv’ring in their fold. 
In vain they raise their piteous cry, 
And plead imperious hunger’s call ; 
Their only food a mother’s sigh, 
Their only warmth the tears that fall. 


Stretched on his miserable bed, 
The wretched father sinks in grief ; 
Pale sickness hovers round his head : 
He only hopes in death relief. 


You rich, what transport might be thine, 
To soothe their suff’rings into peace ; 
To bid the sun of comfort shine, 
And want’s oppressive empire cease ; 


To see the glow of health return, 

And animate each faded cheeky 
Life’s feeble spark, rekindled burn, 

And paint what language cannot speak ! 


On fancy’s pinion oft I roam, 
With pity, partner of my flight ; 
Forget, awhile, that grief’s my own, 
And ‘taste a soothing sweet relief. 
O! ye, embark’d for pleasure’s shore, 
Restrain, awhile, the flutt’ring sail ; 
At pity’s call, retard the oar, 
Nor let her plaintive pleadings fail. 






















QVorality. 


A CURATE. 


SOME years since resided in a country vil- 
lage, a poor, but worthy clergyman, who, with 
a small stipend of forty pounds a year, sup- 
ported himself, a wife, and seven children. It 
is true, that hg had a garden, which he culti- 
vated by his own hands, and, by his industry, 
it afforded them vegetables for his table. He 
likewise had a cow, which, by the assistance of 
his wife, supplied them all with a plentiful 
morning’s repast; for tea was wholly banished 
from their frugal board. 

This good curate not only preached twice 
every Sunday. but frequently visited all his 
‘parishioners, and taught them, not only by his 
precepts, but by his example, true piety and 
benevolence. Itso bappened, that at a time 
he was in some distress from the narrowness 
of his circumstances, as he was walking and 
meditating in the fields, he stumbled, and look- 
ing down to see the cause, he espied a purse 
with something in. it. On taking it up, he 
found it.to be full of gold: but this truly con- 
scientious man, notwithstanding the narrow- 
ness of -his ‘circumstatices, had not one wish, 


» (by secreting it) to rob its owner of it; but 
_Tooked round, and went backward and for- 


d, in hopes to see him; but to no purpose, 
object ‘Pecdnted itself to his view. He 
heme, and communicated to his wife 
ad happened: ‘but she, not judging so 
ghtly as her husband, looked upon it asa gift 
Providence had sent them, and therefore wish- 


ed him to employ part of it to extricate them 


out of their present difficulty: but he in an- 
swer to her repeated solicitations, told her, 
that ashe did not look upon it as his own pro- 
perty, whatever might be theif wants, he 
would do his best to find out its owner, add- 


_> ing; that honesty was the best policy. 


_ After some short time, he was sent forto a 
gentleman who lived at some little distance, 


~ who claimed the purse ; and to whom (after 


giving an account of the pieces it contained) 
he restored it. But the gentleman gave him 
no other reward than thanks, his name and 
place of abode. 

On the good man’s return, his wife could 
not help reproaching the gentleman with in- 
gratitude, and insinuating that it would have 
been better to have kept the purse, to supply 
their wants, than to return it to so ungratefula 
person, who probably did not want the money. 
it contained. To all her remarks and obser- 
vations the curate made no other reply, than 
that (notwithstanding all she urged, and all 
that had happened, still ‘* Honesty was the best 
policy.” 4 

Some months ran on after this, when the 
curate received an invitation to dine with the 
atoresaid gentleman; who, after he had enter- 
tained him with a friendly hospitality, present- 
ed him to a living of three hundred a year, to 
which he added a bill of fifty pounds for his 
present necessities. 

The curate, after making suitable and most 
prateful acknowledgements to his kind bene- 
factor, returned with joy to his wife and family, 
acquainting them with the happy change in his 
circumstances; adding, that he hoped now 
she would be convinced that “ Honesty was 
the best policy.” In which she fully ac- 
quiesced. 











Shrrecdote. 


MILTON. : 


MILTON, when a student at Cambridge; 
was extremely handsome. One day in the 
summer, overcome with heat, and fatigued with 
walking, -he laid himself down at the foot ofa 
tree, and slept. During his sleep, two ladies 
passed by in acarriage. The beauty of the 
young student attracted their’ attention; . they 
got out of their carriage, and, after having con- 
templated his beauty some time, without his 
awaking, the youngest lady, who was very 
handsome, took a pencil from her pocket, and 
wrote some lines ona piece of paper,and tremb- 
lingly put them into his hand. The two ladies 
returned to their carriage, and passed on. 

Milton’s fellow students who were seeking 


for him observed this silent scene at a distance, . 


without knowing it tobe him who was sleep- 
ing : on approaching, knowing their associate, 
they waked him, and told him what had passed. 
He opened the paper which was put into his 
hand; and vead, to his great astonishment, 
these lines from Garini. 

“ Beautiful eyes, mortal stars, authors of my 

“ misfortune ! If ye wound me being Closed, 

“ what would ye co if open!” 

This strange adventure awakened Milton’s 
sensibility ; and from that moment, full with 
the desire of finding the unknown fair, he some 
years afterwards travelled through Italy. The 
idea of her charms worked incessantly in the 
imagination of this wonderful poet, and to that 
in part is England indebted for the poem of 
Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s third and last wife, who died very 
old at Nantwich in Cheshire, confirmed the 
singular anecdote, generally related, of Miiton 
having taught his daughters ‘to read to him in 
eight different languages, though they under- 
stood the English only, Milton often saying, 
that “one tongue was enough fora woman; 
and added, that her husband use to compose 
his poetry chiefly in the winter, and on his 
waking ina morning would make her write 
down sometimes twenty or thirty verses. Being 
asked whether he did not often read Homer 
and Virgil, she understood it as an imputation 


_ upon him for stealing from those authors, and 


answered with eagerness, that he stole from 
nobody but the muse that inspired him; and 
being asked by alady present, who the muse 
was ; she answered it was God’s grace and 
holy spirit that visited him nightly. She was 
likewise asked, whom he approved mist of 
our English poets? and answered, Spensef; 
Shakespear, and Cowley ? and being asked; 
what he thoughtof Dryden? She said, Dryden 
himself often came to visit her husband ; but 
he thought him no poet, only a rhymist. Mt 
Phillips and Mr. Richardson, who both knew 
Milton personally, took notice that he used to 
dictate his verses as he lay a-bed in a mort: 
ing; and Philips in particular, confirms that 
fact remembered by his wife, that his vien, 
never flowed happily, though he courted bis 
fancy ever so much, but from the autumnal 
equinox to the vernal. 
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